UNION WITH IRELAND. 



EVIDENCE taken before the Committee of the Irish House of Commons 
on the subject of The Legislative Union. 



Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Rc-printcd, 1 2 July 1833. 



EVIDENCE 

Before The Committee of the Whole House, 

On His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant’s Message respecting 
A Legislative Union with Great Britain. 



Mr. Joshua Pim, Examined. 

CAYS he has read tlie articles of Union respecting the Trade Ween the Countries : he 
S comea before the Committee without previous intimation and is not piepared to go into 
general ohservarion. on those articles ; he is a general merchant and is convent » h 
cotton trade : wilh respect to raw cottons, thinks they are not likely to be affected l by the 
propositions • as to manufactured cottons, the propositions would be fatal to them. The cotton 
manufacture ’took root in this country subsequent to 1 782, and has gradually advanced since, 
the import of raw material has also increased; considerable increase of importation of spun 
cotton P which implies increase of manufacture ; one mill erected near Celbndge ; much cotton 
spun and manufactured in Ireland; the duties on spun cotton protect Irish spun cotton, but 
not to such an extent as to prevent importation of spun cotton, which is an increasing trade, 
not to sucb an extent P £ The Irish manufacture could not exist without a 

with or wi ‘ y ]y[an U f actur ers have got and required Parliamentary aid since 1782 ; 
high duty in its favour. knowledge of existing duties, and confidence in 

cotton manufacture is lowe ° in Ireland • he views the cotton manufacture only as 

do with the question before the Committee. 

Mr. John Orr, Examined. 

S„s he is a muslin manufacturer f ^ 

of Union would ruin his trade i« dire! ly , ^ mono p y their own market; 

cheaper, great machinery, has lo "= J y f ,1 auarters 0 f the world ; a calico printer 
are resorted to for various manufact ^ . n00 or 2 0 oo pieces of a ceitain 

therefore in England is under no appre ae lls P ni He -ninths immediately at a profit, the 

fancy, consequently if fancy is approve , manufacturers ill Ireland were not 

remaining tenth might be heavy on his hands and it the manu^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of twmly 

guarded by high duties, that tenth wou 1 vw would he (rood policy ' when he embadted 
Edrty per cent/to the English . ma P a [ a ^ , ^g wa^enraged^i^cot^t^h The muslin manu- 
in the manufacture of cotton m Irelan , that fnduced him to embark in the business 

facture, and it was the protection those duties would 

here; never would have expended the mo y f trade- the measures now proposed 

have been withdrawn; printing of calicoes is a fancy t ad e, “J be a Le and 

would give a decided preference to English frS. Juier county 

treacherous policy in a Nation to el “°“ a », , b off, which would be to rob him i he 

under thefaith of protecting dut.es, dot? would be impolitic ; it prevents 
hasbeenhere 25 years ;kss than the^ J Fj* ={ his y manufacture here to overpower 
the English merchant from sending t rvrnterrinp duty near 50 per cent. ; value 

the Irish manufacturer ; the present u y is P SU nnoses to be 750,000/., he means 
of cotton goods now manufactured in re J rev f ous to August 1796 above 3,000 
(he whole of the cotton manufacture., e £ ^ . ft ^ coltori trade from the 

people ; not so many at present ; a gre proposal 
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proposal of this measure ; — 1 . , , -- . 

had it not been for the high price of provisions, he would have dismissed 1,000 people ; has 
in his three concerns sunk 30,000/. viz. at Hillsborough, Stratford on Slaney, and Dublin; 
it will depend on his compensation whether he continues his business or not ; would not 
think 30000/. sufficient compensation, as his prospects would be lost; would not continue 
his trade at the protection of 10 per cent. ; the people employed by him could not other- 
wise gain a livelihood ; few printed cottons sent here from England at present. 

Question. Ought the Irish cotton manufacture to be protected at a duty of 50 per cent,? 

Answer. Thinks people who have embarked their property as he has, under the faith of 
protecting duties, ought to have them continued ; believes the consumer of Dublin has goods 
of the newest fashion as cheap as the consumer of London; the consumer of Dublin con- 
sumes such as cheap as the consumer of London. He conceives that every wise legislature 
will secure that their own market shall be exclusively supplied by the produce of a home 
manufacture. The great cotton manufacturers of Ireland are Duffy, Byrne &, Ilamill, E. Clark, 
Denis Thomas O’Brien, Grimshaw of Belfast, Sadler of Cork, and many others. The 
cotton manufacture was a rising manufacture till 179G ; generally so to 1796, and is so still. 
His manufacture in Wicklow was destroyed by the rebels; owing to that circumstance his 
manufacture declined. It is generally a rising manufacture, and gradually so, owing to the 



he has not sold one-fifth of what he manufactured last month • 



protection of the existing duties. 

He commenced the manufacture of muslin in 1786, in Ireland, and of calicoes m 1791. 
Knows of no increase in protecting duties since 1786 or 1791, except, the per centages, not- 
withstanding which it did not take root at once, but required time to establish itself. There 
is not room in the consumption of' Ireland for a great increase of muslin and printed calico 
manufactures. If there was a change of duties to 10 per cent, a considerable importation 
from England would take place, which would turn out of market an equal quantity of Irish 
goods; it would also turn out of trade all persons now employed in the cotton manufacture; 
they must go to England or become soldiers. He has many women employed, and children 
even of six years old; has laid out much money in machinery, which he imported prin- 
cipally from Scotland ; steam machinery cannot be worked so cheap here, coals being three 
times the price as in England ; thinks England generally a cheaper market lor raw cotton 
than direct import from the place of growth ; sonic materials, such as dye-stuffs, are cheaper 
in England than in Ireland, for instance, allum is cheaper in England, and although he has 
imported madder from Holland at times as cheap as he would have got them from England, 
yet the London market is the best generally for those materials; if the duty is reduced to 
jo/, per cent, all in the printing, muslin or calico line must decline the business. 

The ad valorem charges of bringing calicoes from Manchester tp Dublin, exclusive of 
duty, is about two per cent. ; he has exported calicoes and muslins, but with a loss ; he tried 
the experiment, but it was at a bad time, when he had a superfluous stock on hand ; the 
manufacture of cotton may rise under the present protecting duties in this country, to 6uch 
a height as may admit exportation, provided the country goes on in the prosperous manner 
it has done. 

Question. If Irish manufacture rises to that height as to admit an export trade, will it then 
bear to have the present duties taken off? 

Answer. Although an Irish manufacture might meet a British at a foreign market, he would 
yet .conceive it impolitic to open the home market to a rival in the trade. 

Question. If Irish manufacture increases as for fifteen years past, how soon may it rival 
British manufacture ? 

Answer. If British manufacture increases in same proportion, Irish manufacture will have 
the same difficulties to encounter. 

He was acquainted with the manufacture of Paisley, in Scotland, before he came here ; 
carried on a manufactory of muslins there before he commenced it in Ireland ; the manu- 
facturers of Paisley send a considerable quantity of manufactured goods to the London 
market, though at the disadvantage of a great land carriage ; certain species of Paisley 
manufacture beat the English in the London market ; the species he alludes to is a thin muslin 
called book-muslin, and another called lappet, and other figured muslins ; thick muslins, 
called jaconet and cambrick muslins, are made cheaper in England, as he believes. The 
Paisley manufacturers employ people in England to make this latter kind for them ; Paisley 
manufacture of muslins has been of consequence for about 20 years, it commenced since 
Arkwright’s invention; the weight of 500/. worth of that manufacture is small ; carriage 
would not, he believes, be one-half per cent, to London ; cotton manufacture of Scotland 
does not require same protection as that of Ireland ; they began it in Scotland as early as 
England, and always had as extensive a market. If the 50 percent, protecting duty had 
gone into his pocket, it would have made his fortune. Printed goods are sold more from 
the fashion than the quality ; a stamp engraved on copper may print several thousand pieces, 
those cut on wood will only print from 50 to 100 pieces ; the more extensive the market the 
cheaper the manufacturer can sell his goods ; an Irish manufacturer cannot as yet sell Ids 
overplus of goods so advantageously in any other market as the Irish market; conceives 
Ireland has at present only her own market to depend on, as he said before; he tried the 
exportation, and lost by it. 

Question. Did England ever use the policy of protecting duties ? 

Answer. He believes the Irish manufacture of calico and muslin is prohibited in England. 

Question. If English cottons were admitted here on the same terms as the Irish cottons 
are suffered to be exported, would not Ireland, being void of a foreign market, and rivalled 
in her own market by a country the extent of. whose sales enables her to sell so much 
cheaper, be totally deprived of any sale for her manufactures ? 

Answer. 
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Answer. Thinks the Irish manufacture would be annihilated ; the cotton trade in England 
has been fluctuating; this country is more likely to be injured by English manufacture when 
their trade is bad than when it is in a prosperous state; the cotton and calico trades at times 
overwork the market more than any other ; when the market is over glutted, it is the policy 
of the English manufacturer to get his goods oft' his hands at any profit, or even at a loss ; 
the English manufacturer, in such a time, would glut the Irish market with that superfluity 
which would injure the Irish manufacturer, in so (much as he would bo obliged to sell as 
cheap or his *oods would remain on his hands; the Irish manufacturer has no place as 
advantageous as Ireland is to England to which he could send his superfluity ; the protecting 
duties particularly necessary when England has such superfluity. Believes tile consumer in 
Ireland has the calicoes much cheaper than when he was supplied by those of English ma- 
nufacture ; if the duties were reduced here to 10 per cent, does not think any English manu- 
facturer would come here to settle with his capital, not would any Irish manufacturer be able 
to send his manufacture to England ; cotton yarn, the material of the cotton manufacture, 
has been sent from England at a loss to England, which prevented the sale of the similar 
material spun in Ireland ; the protection on finished manufactured goods protects the cotton- 
mills which without it must stop ; the cotton trade has increased in Ireland, and must cease 
jf protecting duties are taken oft'. One country possessing less skill and capital than another, 
cannot rival it, unless under regulations from its legislature, until it shall arrive at an equal 
decree of perfection with its rival country. If he had understood the protecting duties were 
to °be taken oft'at given periods, he would not have commenced the manufacture in Ireland, 
and cannot continue his trade if they are withdrawn; it would be ruinous to commerce in 
the extreme to adopt the principle of stopping the progress of trade by an alteration of the 
system of duty. A country may be labouring under disadvantages, and acquire a particular 
trade although from circumstances it may be injured materially m others. Scotland has Hot 
the vvoollen trade ; the Scotch trade has not any other disadvantage compared with England, 
in the London market, than the difference of carriage and commission, &c. 

Question Does it follow, because the fine linen trade of Ireland can meet the English 
without bounty, that the cotton, woollen, or any other manufacture could do the same 1 
Answer i Thinks not. , „ , . , . , c 

Question. Does he think there is any new branch of trade could operate more beneficially 
or employ the poor more than the cotton trade ? 

Answer. Thinks not ; he only uses the aid of water to set his machinery in motion ; thinks 
water may be preferable to Arkwright’s machinery, which is worked by steam, from the 
obiect of savin* coals ; Ireland has a great advantage in carrying on manufactures, from its 
waterfalls; turf might answer to boil the water for a steam-engine; this country labours 

^2^1^ Of its people to a 

C°ofa m dSon^ 

i w'nnt had anTDroterttoTd^ maLfactured 



C Scotch manufactures of cotton have not had any protecting duties ; they manufactur, 
i- i r *),. "Pno-lish as he believes ; compared with England, the Irish cotton man 
Sot^is anTnfLt manufacture ; it has thrived under the auspfcesand protection it receiv t; . 
from an Irish Parliament; much Irish capital has been embarked under the faith of an 



“toucan it be as well protected by any other than an Irish resident Parliament, or 
will the trade not be shaken to its foundation by any change of constitution . 

Is of opinion that a Parliament will always be influenced by the opinions of the 
Jmwe . IsolJ opinion h rcsides . a „d his opinion is, that the manufacturers 

sanufacturers of the country ivnere it res ue„ h f instance 



/• c i j nii-ti/Mi Inrlv iealous of the risin* manufactures of this country, as an instance 

of Bnghnd are particularly J ■ |; s apprenticeship in Scotland to the printing 

£ *• “*■ ■* '™ sdis - 
“ Hfimld °mther take a lease for ever than for twenty years ; be has been id the cotta, 
mtaufacture ilTthis’ ^ ^ays^req^r^flo^^rcmit U until this country 

water has not any power, ^rtlta m resp tt J \J- m Ire f md as in England. The cotton 
the power of steam cannot be ?° JXg these 20 years in both countries; before he had a 
manufacture is much Jv'^Sactamfrom England came dearer to the consumer in Ireland; 
“ 2 “ bo'h counties however, S is much improved, and therefore cheaper to 

the consumer. , 

Mr Thomas Abbot, Examined. 

He is a silk-manufacturer ; £££? ta iT^^^ 

has read the article of silk manufacture h duties sufficient to protect the 
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dntv j, a b„ u t 13 jths percent, without the shipping charges and, including all expenses 
tetingduty isa ■ ' J L ul ‘ l6Jl hs per cent. If the protecting duty was lowered, it would 
SC 1 The trade is at present very low, and to lower the duty further, would send 
thousands to Starvation. The trade has of late been dechnmg considerably, owing to the 
importation of British silks; it has been declining, particularly for the last three years. 
Numbers of people have been employed vely lately m the silk trade If he was setting up 
ta tmde, he would place the utmost reliance on a resident Parliament, and very little on any 
She? Is a general silk manufacturer ; he imports a good deal of silk, and feels he ought to 
know something of the business; ribbands are from 19 to ? o per cent, protecting duty 
S charges included, deducting charges about 158; conceives lowering the duty would 
Sn the ribband manufacture ; manufacturers of velvet well protected m that art.de ; a high ■ 
duty on broad ribband, a reduction of duty would ruin the rade ;, the trade pays 5S . gd . on 
silk handkerchiefs ; the trade of silk handkerchiefs is much lessened of late; has imported 
some of late ; would not do so if he could get Irish ol the same quality. Silk hosiery pays 
11, Si. per pair on import; thinks the 10 per cent, would be Is. or 13 d. on a pair of 
stockings instead of 4,. Si . ; there are not four to one of the looms employed in the ribband 
trade that were three months ago ; attributes it to the .mport of Engl, sit ribbands,' and the 
agitation of the public mind on the subject of Union; an eminent house in that line he 
applied to this day, informed him that they had only 15 looms employed, and within these 
three months haS coo employed; from e 4 th October last to 03d November he paid 
3161 7 s 7 the last February (adding two days) he paid 136/. 6 s. 10 d., and, only for humanity, 
would not have kept them employed, being overstocked. He is la years in business; 
cannot point out tire most flourishing period of the trade ; it was in a very excellent state 
when he came into the business, and has continued so until the last three years, since which 
it has been declining rapidly, which he attributes to the great import of English goods, 
owine, as he believes, to the superior advantages they have in manufacturing ; first, the 
machinery for throwing the shoot, the advantages in manufacturing the principal part of 
their goods in the country, at a much lower rate than is paid in Dublin ; London prices 
are paid in Dublin for manufacturing; Italian silks come generally from England at a second 
hand but India silk always. Those are his reasons for thinking, the trade will be totally 
ruined if present duty is taken off; thinks 25 per cent, as a protecting duty would be 
barely sufficient to keep English goods out of the market, he means exclusive of the expenses; 
broad silks pay duty by the pound weight; he gets 20 per cent, discount on English 
ribbands and 10 percent, on broad goods, and six months credit; is informed that raw 
silk pays duty in England 8 s.6d. per pound, duty here is. fid., 24 ounces orgazined 
silk is. lid. ; he used to draw back on raw silk, 2s. lod. per pound on ib ounces; on 
thrown he used to draw back 6s. ud. British on 16 ounces ; he thinks all charges on silk 
would be about 1,5 per cent. ; the high duty on silk stockings induces persons to run that 
article ; value of China silk imported, about 29s. per pound, including expenses ; Italian, 
2 fis. to 28 s. 6d.; conceives the 6 s. 11 d. he mentioned, as a drawback, but not as a protecting 
duty; thinks 25 per cent, would be a sufficient protecting duty. 



Mr. Jacob Geoghegan, Examined. 

Is a silk manufacturer; has read the article of the propositions which states the 10 per 
cent, on articles of both countries, and conceives it would materially affect his trade. Is 
engaged in the tabbinet branch, which is not imported ; but is engaged in other branches 
that are imported. In modes, sarsnetts, &c. he agrees with Mr. Abbot in his statements. 
Considers tne superintendence of a resident Parliament necessary for the protection of the 
trade. He would not have engaged in it without that protection. lie supposes between five 
and six thousand persons are employed in the silk manufacture in all its branches in Dublin. 
There has been a damp on the trade within these few months ; he attributes it to the ques- 
tion of Union. Duty in England on thrown Italian silk 8s. 7 d. $ths per pound, thinks 
2fi per cent, would be a sufficient protecting duty to the manufacture, exclusive of all 
charges. The manufacturers are obliged to pay the merchants’ expenses. The duty from 
the place where silk is grown is higher than the same silk coming through England ; about 
is. gd. English in favour of England, and the English manufacturer has a drawback, which 
makes about 3d. a pound difference. 

Mr. Lelaud Crosthwaite, Examined. 

Duty on import of refined sugar from England, 37s. 1 1 d., drawback from England, 30 s. 
British per hundred; difference between the duty here and the drawbacks allowed in England 
is so far a protecting duty for Ireland. Has seen the articles of Union; duty offis. 5 “• 
would be taken off, which exists at present ; things the protecting duty was about 12 s. 6 a. 
previous to the colony trade ; the drawbacks vary ; the drawback in England is supposed 
to be equivalent to the duty ; when the article is altered in its state as from raw to refined 
sugar, a drawback must be given on calculation ; if the Union took place, the drawback 
would entirely depend on calculation made in England. lie understands that sugars are to 
come here (under the article of Union) without duty; would rather trust to his own country, 
if the countervailing duty is to depend on calculation; this "country has the colonial trade 
upon equal terms with Great Britain ; the statement he has made is on the present duty and 
drawbacks in England ; at the time of the bargain of the colonial trade, the duty, he believes, 
on importation of a cwt. of sugar, was 6 s. 4^. ; bounty on export at that time (i / 79 ) 
16 s. 9 d . ; the drawback in England was, before that time, about double the duty ; the pro- 
■ . . .. = tection 
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tectionthis country had was calculated on. 12 1.4*/. per hundred; the bargain of colony 
trade was, that we laid equal duties on colonial produce into Ireland as were payable into 
Great Britain ; the object of the colony trade was equalizing the duties between this country 
and the colonies, and to leave the protection we then had ; when duty was settling on refined 
'sutfar, the object of the Legislatures of both countries was, that we should equalize the duties 
each country should pay from the colonies ; they calculated the proportion on so much raw 
sugar as was necessary to make refined sugar, being two and one-sixth raw to make onecwt. 
of refined ; and loaf sugar cannot be made here as cheap as in England, because we get 
some of the materials from the English market ; the present protection is not three farthings 
per pound, formerly about three halfpence ; if there is any scum when refined sugar is 
boiled it certainly is an impurity ; believes Irish sugar is to the full as well refined as English 
sucrar- believes sugar might have sold for 1 s. a pound, refined, in the year 1792, in London; 
the present protecting duty here, 5s. perewt.; it has changed within these two months, and, 
as he believes, three times within these twelve months, varying according to the English 
drawbacks; the highest protecting duty in Ireland, since 1792, something about 16s. 
Men’s labour employed in sugar-houses in London, much the same as in Dublin ; no material 
difference in the price of coals in London and Dublin; housekeepers’ lump, he apprehends, 
did not sell at 2 id. per pound by the hundred when the protecting duty was 16s. ; he 
believes comparing sugars of different qualities is a cause that persons imagine sugar 
cheaoer in England than here; apprehends there is no great disparity in price of the 
sutrar of both countries, taking the whole produce of the raw material ; housekeepers 
lump at present is i6d,; supposes about 12 or 13 in Liverpool or Bristol ; about 20 sugar- 
houses in Ireland; 10 or 12 men constantly at work; thinks it would not be worth the 
while of any country to give a protecting duty for supporting 200 or 220 men was it not 
hat the manufacture was connected with the West Indies and other branches ol commerce, 
and taking away the West India returns ; the persons concerned in the shipping and freight 
are to be added to the 220 men who are employed as labourers, and very often concerned 
in bringing the manufacture to market; sugars are in general returned lor our own. 

” la QaeS!r Whether lie did not give as a reason for the superior price of sugar of the same 
denomination in his own sugar of like denomination in tn gland ; that the Irish merchant 
was obliged to supply himself with the raw material from England, and not Irom the West 

'"insier. He gave it as one reason why a protecting duty was necessary, that the manu- 
facturer in Ireland got part of the raw material from England, and the fact is thatthe 
greatest proportion arises through the medium of England; tile direct trade to the West 
Ees is daily increasing, nnd that it is necessary, for the encouragement and protection of 
that trade to secure a consumption in Ireland. T v . , > 1 /> 

How many ships came in the last fleet from the West Indies to Ireland ? 

“Sr Generally speaking, there came more tins year than ever; seven or eight sups. 

In the last fleet he was concerned in two ships, whose cargoes belonged to Dublin ; there 
In the last nee O’Connor of Dublin, from the West Indies, which 

d,d come ships, consigned to Valentin^u^oi ^ Q , Cmm[ was on , y a factor for a part of 

were the P r °P e J' J “ f h £ h were h owe ver returned for Irish manufacture, and the 

t^'-SriME' has So reason to believe that the property of those cargoes 
ships mostly lush prop J’ Ti vpm00 l 0 r Bristol; more than half of the sugar usedm 
belonirad to merchan s U> d . ^ P m ortatio „ of refined sugar has much increased for 
Ireland comes throng „ t of the increased drawback, and partly oil account of 

some months past par J . “ England. In England, the Hamburgh sugars being shut 
a revolution ot the sngai ““ “ “ ® p 0 5 r ed int o Ireland; that importation of 

up, the sugars intended or that market were £0 ^ ^ sold 410ck 

sugars has so .mured th, 1 «t that they have now, would ruin the 

at 20 per cent, loss, taking away me 6 1 is lhat wUch it pays Permits 

trade. The most benehcu ‘ d ^ ^ djre y cl trl(lc „f Ireland with the West Indies, so 
own manufactures, and . tn( i e - he thinks the more certain any manufacture 

far as relates to raw sagas to he such 0 f course the better nnd cheaper 

is, the more competition thei protection would not reduce the price to the 

the Public will be supplied, J° supplied, and the price more uneven ; and 

Irish consumer and the Public would rim worse PP . r it wiU be liable to 

if the sugar trade entirely depended on the mpori^ ^ ^ “ nder lhe present dut y, a „ 
the same variation, and come h g beneficial trade, and highly so as connected with 

exceeding doubtful trade; he thin country shall pay for the con- 

the West Indies, and does not of k tw JJo ^ manQ 4 tl , r(ir Vould lose the 

sumption of sugar m its own d measure, which would be destructive to the 

protection under the articles of the ™ s “j^“ tadei and th e country at large. 

wi tXvest his capital in his trade, would he think himself likely to 
he as well protected by al ' y b “*° r * a " a 'trader he^im always - seen this House - ready to 

p,otrand c e e nriy.t sssss ihey ?-* u “ i r 

enable the manufacturer; to - sell cheaper to the 

consumer ? 

Answer. No. .. attending and likely to attend the 

Wetlny property^ which oHi/es“he greater part of their produce to he necessarily eon- 
signed to Great Britain? Answer. 
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Answer. The bulk of the West India islands, particularly Jamaica, belong to British 
proprietors, or are mortgaged to Great Britain; so far their produce must come over con- 
signed to the proprietors or mortgagees. There is a good sale in England for molasses, 
but not so generally in Ireland; it has of late become, in several parts of the country, a 
necessary of life ; the great advance of malt has made it a demand in the distilleries, but 
formerly it was higher in price considerably in Great Britain. One advantage in preserving 
the refinery of sugar, is the object of preserving the molasses, which is now used as butter 
and sugar; molasses is now required for the distillery, on account of the high price of 
corn, which obliges them to use it. There has not been any use made of molasses for three 
years in distilling, until within these last few months ; the price of fuel here, above that 
article in Bristol or Liverpool, is disadvantageous to the sugar trade of Dublin. Another 
disadvantage of the Irish sugar trade, compared with England, is the very extensive market 
they have for their low goods on the Continent, which enables them to sell their refined 
sugars so much cheaper ; some of these disadvantages must ever operate against Ireland; 
for instance, the advantage to England of the German market. The Irish manufacturer 
was not perfectly secure, but prospered under the protecting duty of 12 s. 5 1 d . ; the present 
protecting duty is 5s. 5 1/. ; that duty of 5s. fit/. is not sufficient to protect the manufac- 
ture ; the former one of 12 s. 5 1 d. in general answered the purpose. 

Mr. Leland Crosthwaite, Re-examined. 

Wishes to correct his former evidence ; he says, is. 3 Id. is the present price of house- 
keepers’ lump sugar by the gross; it is now considerably lower than it was some time ago; 
the highest price it has been at in the gross in the last two years, was is. 7 | d. per lb. for 
housekeepers’ lump ; does not know the retail price. 



Mr. Denis Thomas O’Brien, Examined. 

Has been conversant in the cotton trade in Ireland.; the cotton trade has made a rapid 
progress since its first introduction ; it employs above 30,000 people, who earn their bread 
from that manufacture ; there is a capital of from 300,000 1. to 400,000 1. employed in that 
trade; the amount paid for labour annually is about 500,000 1. in that trade; the amount 
of the home consumption of Irish cotton manufacture is about 700,000/. annually. There 
was little cotton manufactured of any consequence in Ireland until the year 1 783 ; it 
gradually advanced afterwards, which he attributes to the protecting duties securing the 
home consumer; the cotton trade would not have arisen to its present perfection, if the pro- 
tecting duties had not been laid on ; the lowering the protecting duties, so as to admit 
of an importation, would be fatal to the manufacture. The British manufacturers are 
enabled to send here very considerable quantities of cotton goods, on which there is but 
a small protecting duty; on coloured muslins there is a protecting duty of 7 $ 6 d. for yarn, 
and \il. 14s. la. per cent, ad valorem-, he can form no opinion of the average value per 
yard ; he deals mostly in calicoes ; duty the same as on coloured ones ; average of English, 
white calicoes is is. 6 d, per yard; at present there are no white calicoes imported ; the 
7 isd- l )er y ai 'd, upon the goods of value of 1 s. 4 d. per yard, forms a duty of 40 per cent. ; 
if that duty was reduced to 10 per cent., the Irish manufacturer must give up the business. 
The duty on coloured calico is is. 4 $d, per yard, the reduction of which to 10 per cent. 
ad valorem, would reduce it to 3 d. per yard ; if the duty of 1 s. 1 d. per yard was taken off, 
the Irish manufacturer could not meet the English in the Irish market ; there is now a duty 
12/., 14s. \ d. per cent, ad valorem on plain and coloured cottons or fustians, notwith- 
standing there is a great annual import from Great Britain to the amount of 130,904/. 
upon an average of three years last; calicoes and muslins average 12,544/., and 'cotton 
yam 85,294/.; cotton stockings 53 > 3 ° 7 ^> 238,742/. of British cotton goods imported into 
Ireland, notwithstanding the protecting duly; Irish manufacturers export none ; the effect 
of reducing the duty on plain and coloured cottons to 10 per cent., would enable the 
British manufacturer to undersell us in our own market in fine articles ; to reduce those 
articles to 10 per cent, would destroy Irish cotton manufacture; if duties were reduced to 
10 per cent., there would bean influx of British manufacture here; the British manufac- 
turer would wish to send his redundancy of goods here, particularly when any depression 
of trade in England took place, when they would sell their manufacture here at any price, 
in which case they would greatly undersell the Irish manufacturer; to lower the duty to 
10 per cent., would greatly increase that species of importation; there have been large 
sums expended on buildings and machinery in Ireland, to the amount of 200,000/., and at 
present so much dead stock exists. 

To lower the duty to 10 per cent, would in a great measure destroy the value of those 
buildings and machinery which would also extremely injure the private property of manu- 
facturers ; their goods now on hands he cannot form an opinion of ; he thinks the statement 
of Mr. Orr, that their amount was about 700,000/. or 800,000/. accurate. 

lhe report of this measure being likely to take place has already caused a great stagnation 
of trage, from the apprehension of British goods coming in before the stock on hands should 
be disposed of. 

He. thinks Great Britain has superior permanent advantages over the Irish manufacturer 
in this trade, to wit, cheap fuel, capital, machinery which has already paid its value, and in 
Ki ' ^ 1 • ' S n0t ^ 1C < : ase fr° ra .^ ie infancy of the manufacture; the Irish manufacturer is 
obliged to import machinery at high prices, and to bring over persons at great wages to put 
it up, and work it. b 

England 
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England has the raw material cheaper, and in general the choice of it, which is one cir- 
cumstance amongst many others which enables her to undersell us; besides the entire 
monopoly of her own market, the ability of England to give credit gives more advantages to 
her, also from her water carriage; in England they have still prohibitory duties, notwith- 
standing the perfection of the manufacture there; if duties were reduced to 10 per cent, the 
Irish manufacturer could not meet the British manufacturer in the English market; it would 
be a protecting duty in England which would prevent him sending goods there; it would 
operate as a prohibitory duty to Irish manufacturers sending goods to England, and would 
open the Irish market to the English manufacturer, by which it would produce a certain 
benefit to England and a certain injury to Ireland; he was not ever consulted on the pro- 
bable consequences of this measure before it was made public ; the capital laid out by the 
Irish manufacturers was on the faith and confidence that the protecting duties would b$ 
continued ; if the reduction of duties to 10 per cent, took place, no British manufacturer 
would embark his capital in Ireland ; it would induce the British and Scotch manufacturers 
to withdraw their capital from Ireland; Mr. Alman of Bandon, who left this country on 
account of the disturbances, was about to return and engage in his trade, until he heard of 
this measure ; he is one of the most expert men who understand this trade ; he hears he is 
looking out for a place in England to employ himself in the cotton trade. 

To reduce the duties mutually to 10 per cent, would injure one country and benefit the 
other, and would deprive a great part of the people employed in the trade of the means of 
bread', who amount to 30,000, and those who depend upon them again, who amount to a 
great many. . , , , 

He sees by the book of imports of last year, now shown to linn, that 47,000 yards of 
coloured muslins were imported last year, notwithstanding the protecting duty ; it is his 
firm opinion that to reduce the duty to 10 per cent, would much injure this country; the 
protecting duty which would serve Ireland must be something equal to a prohibitory one ; 
the permanent advantages he has stated, which England possesses, are likely to continue 
nearly as they are now, and it is his opinion that a protecting duty is necessary for that 
reason : England has continued a protecting duty in favour of her cotton manufacture as 
long as he can remember, and he thinks it would be very unwise for Ireland to lessen her’s; 
the cotton manufacturers of England are apt to glut their own market, and did so particu- 
larly in 1792 ; the reason is, they must go on on account of their quantity and the number of 
their hands employed ; in such cases they force a market for their redundancy even at a 
loss; he has heard that their goods sold cheaper in America than in Manchester; nothing 
but our duties could have prevented the same in 1792. He is employed in the weaving of 
calico ; there is such a similarity in the cotton and linen weavers, that they can mutually 
assist each other, that is, they can turn from one trade to the other as there is a demand; 
the cotton trade is, therefore, peculiarly to be encouraged in a country where linen is the 
staple ; recollects the time of the French Commercial Treaty ; there was a cotton manufacture 
in France prior to that time, which he has seen ; the amount of duty intended, it this measure 
takes place, is 10 per cent., and the amount of duty on British cottons goino; to France was 
12 per cent, by Treaty; the English, in consequence, inundated France with cotton manu- 
factures; the French manufacturers suffered much; the manufacture was much discontinued; 
many thousands lost their bread, which was one cause of the great discontent previous to the 
Revolution. France had raw cotton at that time cheaper than Great Britain, from having 
possession of St. Domingo; Great Britain imported it from France. 

One-half of our raw materials is imported from Great Britain ; the average value of it is 
per pound 2s. 6 d.; there have been 13 cotton mills erected in this country; he has 
some concern in linseed oil mills ; making of linseed oil is encouraged by a duty of 3 d. per 
gallon on importation; linseed oil is a great encouragement to the importation of flax-seed, 
so necessary to the linen manufacture; the price of seed has nearly doubled after the sowing 
season since he set up his mill; linseed cake is a very valuable food for cattle; he has im- 
ported seed, and knows if it is not fit for sowing he is bound by law to give secur.ty for its 
being made into oil; the motive of this regulation is to prevent its being sowed ; he has 
heard that old seed is not so good as fresh seed for sowing ; lie is of opinion that the making 
linseed oil in Ireland takes off the old seed, so as to prevent it being offered for sowing; 
understands that a great part of the duty on linseed oil is appropriated to the linen manu- 
facture; has made very little use of Irish grown seed for making oil ^ understands that by 
the propositions linseed oil is to be imported duty free ; linseed is chiefly imported from 
America; he exports linseed cakes to England, for which there is a great demand and 
high price ; nothing more difficult in pressing linseed in Ireland than England ; they have 
linseed for crushing much cheaper in Great Britain than we have on account of their great 
trade with the Baltic ; they have a great advantage from the high price obtained for the lin- 
seed cake for the cattle ; the freight might be about ? o s. a ton there is no duty ; the value, 
of the ton, shipped here, is six guineas ; has heard it sold as high as 10/. m Gi eat Britain , 
a hogshead of flax-seed produces eooofcuke; paid 3 1 - to 3 }■ ”>/■ hogshead this 

year after the sowing season was over; he has some years paid ll. tos., the value is . about 
5s. a gallon ; a hogshead produces from to to 14 gallons of oil; the present price this year 
is above 5*. a gallon, and the cake sells for six guineas the ton; about 13s. for the coo of 
cakes; thinks a protecting duty necessary for the manufacture ; has found the present 
protecting duty insufficient to prevent importation from England ; thinks the continuance 
of the present duty necessary, which is gd. a gallon ; the hnseed mills are mostly all near 
London ; there is a very considerable one in Hull. 
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M r. Henry Sadjer^ Examined. 

fives' in' the nethbomhood of Cork and at MitcheSn ; from tire year l 7 So to l 70 6 has 
been constantly emending money in bnildings andl&hmery ; has expended upwards of 
lo MO/' In >70J the number of persons employed in h.s manufacture was MOO, including 
Sen - does hot know any manufacture give such employment in the neighbourhood of 
Co k W the working poor as the cotton manufacture ; knows none that produces such habits 
ff industry a tliat.lv their beginning so early as four or live years old ; of late, m the heavy 
°oids Ts y fustians and velverets, they are undersold by the importers of EngliA manufee- 
the duty on these articles is about la/. 14s. 1 A per cent, notwithstanding which, 
there \s a oreat importation ; lie lias discontinued in some degree in the heavy line ; cotton- 
wool got so high, L thought it prudent to decline, as ,t required, so much more cotton than 
Xer work 1 would not have txpended so much money if he thought the duties would be 
kwered L convinced the duties ire necessary for the existence of the manufacture m Ire- 
hud is certain he will not be able to carry on the manufacture m ease the duties are 
reduced. Business to the yeur l 7 g 7 was getting on very well, but since the French got into 
Bantry-bay it has much declined; the person next to him m business is Mr. ATman of 
Bandon wlo had quitted the country during the troubles ; lie said en his return, that ,t was 
worth his while to spend a year in England, on account of lire information lie received wit- 
ness argued with him to resume business, he said lie would not until he knew the terms ; 
witness is sure if the duties are reduced, he will not recommence his business; he has a large 
Tam of money, of his own making principally in that manufacture, to commence business 
with if the duties are left as they are; witness does not think, that if the pioposed educ- 
tion in the duties takes place, that many of the manufacturers in England will come over 
here ; has heard many of them say, that if the duty was as low on the printed goods as on 
the others, they would supply Ireland with their goods ; went to England Imnself to find 
out the reason why they undersold the Irish manufacture, besides he thought it a disgrace 
to the country; he found that it was not because that they had the goods so much cheaper, 
but because they had so much on hands after supplying their own markets, they wish to 
get rid of them. Printing business depends much on fashion ; fashionable goods will fre- 
quently fall from 61 1. to 8 d. a yard ; he often sells unfashionable goods to a loss, but becomes 
a' gainer by the entire stock sold ; on inquiring in England, lie found the Irish manufacturers 
wire deficient in spinning mills ; the English derive great advantage trorn their spinning 
mills ; they get the waste of the mills, which makes very good welts, which they sell for 
one-third of the cotton ; 1 0,000 pieces of goods were made of the welt in Uncashire, as he 
heard calculated ; Mr. Alman told witness, that until the spinning nulls were well established, 
the manufacture here could never flourish to any extent; the mills are chiefly about Man- 
chester and the western parts of England ; thinks the Irish are still in their infancy m the 
cotton business ; from his calculation there are 50,000 persons employed m Ireland in the 
business. Thinks that there is near a million of money employed as capital in the manufac- 
ture in Ireland ; he means buildings, machinery, and every thing employed 111 the business; 
thinks the expense of labour comes to more than the cost of the materials ; supposes about 
500,000/. lu be employed in labour, if 800,000/. are employed in the manufacture; is con- 
vinced the capital would not have been employed but on the faith of the duties ; thinks 
another advantage the British manufacture has over the Irish is a very good home market, 
length of experience, and large capital made in the business ; there is a great difference in 
the article of wool ; cotton-wool is generally cheaper with them; madder and dye-stuffs are 
also cheaper; it is but two years that a dye-stuff mill has been erected in the south of Ire- 
land. The fuel in Cork is about 36s. a ton for coal; he used to get cotton up to 1787 m 
Bourdeaux ; found it the best West India cotton ; heard that there was then in France a 
considerable manufacture of cotton; understood that there was a considerable export from 
England to France of cotton after the Treaty of 1787 ; heard they glutted the markets there; 
thinks if this country was settled, the business would do better than in 20 years formerly ; 
cannot say he has had so much as two or three running years good business. If the dut y 
of white calico was reduced to 10 per cent, he thinks the business would be ruined, he 
would import it then himself ; thinks Ireland cannot flourish until there are more mills ; does 
not think there will be a mill built, if the duty is lowered to 10 per cent. Cotton business 
is so fluctuating, it gives the English manufacturer advantage ; thinks when there is a peace, 
and the protecting duties are continued, that mills will be built, particularly in the south. 
If the duty on coloured calicoes is reduced, he does not think that he would be enabled to 
carry on the business ; printed goods are now cheaper in Ireland than before the business 
was established in Ireland ; before the trade was established in Ireland, the consumer paid 
a higher price lor British manufacture than he now does for Irish manufactures ; the articles 
that might have a chance of going into England, such as check, low-priced cottons, would 
be stopped by the duty of 10 per cent, which would have little effect on fashionable goods 
from England. The warp is now principally made of cotton about Dublin, a good deal made 
about his neighbourhood of linen chains ; knows no article of manufacture in which the 
price of labour bears so great a proportion to the capital as the cotton manufacture, par- 
ticularly the fine part of it. The machinery would be entirely lost by a reduction of the 
duties; if the Irish manufacture was destroyed, and the British manufacture had the mono- 
poly of the Irish market, he does not think that the Irish consumer could have the commo- 
dity much cheaper; thinks he would not derive any advantage by being left to the mercy 
of the British manufacturer; one advantage at present is, that they are sure of getting fresh 
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woods every day into the market;., the shopkeepers are able to keep fresh goods by not being 
obliged to buy in such large stock ;• thinks Jjiedrish consumer would pay more it the duties 
were 1 taken off ; is sure the ni^nufacture^h, as extended itself in England since 1783. As 
men make money, they will haye more capital in business; would suppose the consumer has 
the goods cheap as imported ; by getting them new every day it enables the shopkeeper to 
o-ivethemata lesser profit than the English ; he has known his goods sold for 1 d. a 
yard profit, when they would ask Qd. for the English ; thinks the manufacture too much in 
its infancy to try experiments on it ; he only dates the beginning of it now ; he never got any 
return of it until now; he was obliged to put money into his capital in that manufacture 
every year up to 1796 ; does not think that men of great capital will be easily induced to go 
into business in Irelaud ; thinks a small reduction of duty, at a future day, would not so 
much operate against him as against the people concerned in the low working parts of the 
manufacture; he has done all in his power to convince the people in his neighbourhood, 
that the Union, supposing we were to remain as we were, would not hurt the manufacture ; 
he did not suppose that the duties were to be reduced when he gave that opinion ; never 
knew so many idle manufacturers in the south as at present; thinks if we were to take 
example by England in protecting the manufacture, it would have a good effect ; cannot say 
that the protecting duty should always remain in Ireland ; would hope that the next genera- 
tion mi "lit vie with the people of England ; when he first commenced business, linen warns 
were much used, not one-fourth is now used ; cotton warp is now generally used ; after the 
first year or two he had all linen warps ; the low-priced cords are still generally made from 
linen chains ; the cotton chains are made at what is called Arkwright’s mills ; while the linen 
chains were in use, the Irish manufacture had an advantage over the British; the Irish yarn 
was used in England for chains; 40 yards is the usual length of a piece of velveret; velve- 
teen is much the same. A good piece of velveret is waved for 1 s. a yard, when trade is bad 
in Manchester they wave very low ; has seen them wave there for 1 -2d. a dozen, when wo 
were paying 18 d. ; never saw it so high in Manchester as in Ireland ; always heard the Irish 
prices higher than the British. Great Britain has markets for printing goods, which we 
know nothing of. A vessel coming into Cork has brought calicoes from 3d. to 90. ; the 
import of East India calico is a great article in England ; he has seen 400,000 or 500,0015 
advertized to be sold by the day-notes; he has heard that they were bought there for 41/. 
and Aid.- saw goods selling at “those prices that we could not make up for 20 d. ; those 
cheap calicoes are printed for the foreign trade ; they are not allowed to be used in England ; 
there is 2 s. 6 d. a yard duty on them, when they go out it is taken ofl ; it is a great encou- 
ragement to them, which does not exist in Ireland ; those he bought went under the name of 
damaged, but great part of them were very good ; never heard that the vessel that brought 
them was a smugoler bringing calico from Scotland ; there were about 4,000 or 5,000 pieces 
damaged, the rest were perfectly sound ; those that were dried were damaged, those that 
remained damp were sound; does not believe there are any calicoes made m Ireland that 
could enter into a competition with those made in Scotland and sent to the East Indies ; 
thinks now that theUnion would be the destruction of his business in the cotton line; believes 
low labour is now cheaper in Ireland than it was 30 years ago; the low labour is much 
cheaper in Ireland than in England; thinks provisions much cheaper in Ireland than in 
England • they have not constant work in the southern part of Ireland ; and spinning is 
lower in Ireland than it was 30 years ago; thinks when the lower class of people get the 
habit of working early, there is not better people any where than our own. t he reason that 
weaving is cheaper in England is on account of the machinery, and that the lower order of 
people Tn England wish 10 live better than our people; believes that the want of capital and 
experience is the reason of the want of machinery in Ireland ; would suppose water prefer- 
able to steam; has heard that a good steam machine has been erected in Manchester for 
400/. ; would think water superior. 

Mr. John Duffy, Examined. 

Says be is concerned in the calico printing trade; he is of the firm of Duffy, Byrne & 
Hamm, and carries on the printing trade at Balts Bridge ; Ins Company has been estabhshed 
e jp.ht years- he was employed before chiefly in the importation of English cotton goods, 
he B gav y e np’that Trade because the protecting duties t£.t mere laid on in the cotter .trade 
induced him to go into that business ; lie had three sons, "'hose time ¥ wa * f ^ 
should be devoted to that business, one of whom he put under Mr- Higgins of the Dufc 
Society for the purpose of learning chemistry, to be applied to the punting trade , he is 
positive he has emended at Ball's bridge, on the worts, something more than 2 1,000 1 . 
'The erection of printing and bleaching worits require a considerable sum in the first instance, 
he would never have embarked that sum in the business, if he expected a reduction in the 
duties • his yard is capable of finishing about 22,000 pieces of cotton and calico in the year , 
he also prints muslin f he includes the muslin in the number ; his works give employment to 
about 1 ,Too persons daily, they are hot all in full employment now ; the apprehension of 
Union taking place has caused such a stagnation in trade, ^ in thf 

some and put others on half eammgs; would not contone in tradd if 
duties takes place ; is sure it could not be carried on with any profit if the reduction takes 
place the 6 manufacturer being confined to the home consumption, will admit of no com- 
petitor ■ does not know to what lie could convert his concerns if the reduction takes place, 

■ unless it could be let for a distillery ; does not think people from England would embark in 
the tode" from the high price offuel and the higher price paid for weaving, which won d 
' deter them coming here ; the price of weaving is higher here than it is in England , dyestuff 
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1 „ -pncrland • he knows of no manufacturer in Ireland who 

could not be had near so cheap g . reduced j is sure there is not a man 

would take his cone , Ifth printing if the duties were reduced ; there are 
in Ireland would 'there has been upon some, as much money expended as upon his; 

03 printing yards in Ireland, printing yards would be abandoned ; he sells the 

considers if the duties in the country that work for hire for 

calicoes by wholesale only J™ f J 0 ^ k than them ; the draper could purchase his 

low pncf . ‘; e d?tTtL e le^ta case they used exorbitant prices and have it printed ; 

own cloth, and send it to thos i: tt f e mo re than if the market was thrown open 

conceives that the Irish cons p y Y cent. • thinks very nearly the whole of 

to the British manufacturer, un er J I of the duties, hecausethe 

the cotton manufacture ^“'^/^“thlt branch would he entirely destroyed by a 
greatest consumption is of p t duties al aU 0]] Britis h goods, the consumer m 

reduction of the duties, u tne if tliev were reduced to 10 per cent., the 

Ireland might have t cheaper ; d oesw ^ * they we of £ capital em _ 

Irish consumer would be beneftted muen ne branch a i one , there is some- 

ployed m the cotton manu ac , PI including building and machineries, Sec. ; does 
thing about 000,000/. capital sum splayed, mciumng j ^ ^ been more thfin IQ or 

not know what annual sunws emp y , I exten |. it has i ncrea sed very much within 
10 years established m Ire » Y & . c are about 1>500 people employed about 

these seven or eight years , thinks there are ei^ht about Dublin ; means those 

Dublin alone in the printing yards i-S? the printing trade capable of much 

merely anrim* m thmka ifthe present duties reman, as they are, the trade 

extension it tne duties coni , ,1,, tips are reduced to 10 per cent., there will not 

will be much extended ; m The consum er in Ireland is always certain of 

remain a tingle pn"‘ ln « ? e (e 4 s the competition in the Irish market will always keep 
having the goods upon mo S ably necessary that the cotton manufacture should be 

d °™ red ^3^t answer by any means ; believes the printing 

protected , thinks a reuucu . 1 that ;f the printing work was discouraged here, 

work is done cheaper r in i E . K , PF ’ d , , E p f ottons . t he duties are necessary, 

StiTe pr S/ b“L Hi! predecessor’ was a Mrs. Keenan, and 

ssr »«• 

until it received the benefit of the protecting duty. 

Mr. Francis Kirkpatrick, Examined. 

Says he is concerned in the import trade from England, of the cotton manufacture to 
some extent- has this last year imported cotton manufacture, notwithstanding the d ”jy> 
haTsoki to a profit; if the duties were lowered, thinks lie would increase his import; it the 
duties were reduced, thinks it would annihilate the cotton trade of Ireland he means the 
present existin', duties ; he would be sorry to see a reduction take place, although he might 
^interested limself, as he is certain it (vould injure the kingdom ,n general. The cotton 
trades have made great advances about Dublin ill his recollection ; thinks every species of 
manufacture gives 6 value to the lands and houses ill the neighbourhood ; should conclude 
that any thin! that was detrimental to the manufacture would decrease the value of land. , 
his landed property is in the middle of a manufactory in the county of Wicklow, which land 
was considerably raised iu value as the manufactory improved The duty on enhoo secures 
the home market ; he thinks they would be cut out of the market m case of reduction ot the 
duties ; thosewho have built the mills would not have a demand for the twist, .nor would they 
work it up ; conceives that the cotton mills m this country would not have been built, hut 
fcr the prelecting duties ; knew that mills would have been erected, but for the agitation 0 
tlds question ; s“o far as’lu s knowledge goes it did require a protecting duty o protect ^ 
cotton manufacturer from the English ; he should hope this country, one day or other mig 
not require it; has not found that the want of machinery is the great impediment to the 
Irish cotton manufacture; if a foreign market is procured, the manufacture won Id increase 
more ; thinks there is a sufficient capital at present ; thinks the cotton manufacture here 
in an infant state; he is not a manufacturer, and cannot bo supposed to give an e 
answer; it appears to be unaccountable, but so it is, that lie is enabled to import goods m 
the face of the Irish manufacturer ; the cotton manufacture got to no extent until tne las 
eight or nine years ; believes the cotton trade has been increasing 15 or 16 years .■ ; be w 
there has been rather an increase in the protecting duty; does not think the In* ““ 
would have it any tiling the cheaper by taking off the duty. Ins reason is, that it the 
manufacture was to decline, it would go totally to England and then On English menu 
factarer could get any price for the article, fancy articles particularly. White cottons a 
not imported here ; neither printed or white calicoes are imported ; corduroys, ve ” e ’ 
and other heavy goods are imported ; they are about from 18 d. to 7 s. a yard ; ten per c 
is the estimated profit to the wholesale houses in Dublin. 

Mr. John Anderson , Examined. 

Says he is a calico printer ; has been engaged these 18 years iu that business ; he carries 
on his trade in Love-lane in the Liberty ; he has about 200 persons in employment now , 1 
has employed 300 ; thinks there a*e very near 2,000 concerned in the printing business a 
Dublin ; has employed about 10,000/. in his concerns in building and machinery ; ue p 
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rent of 328 /. 12 s. a year ; understands that it is proposed if ail union takes place, to reduce 
the duty to 10 per cent.; thinks it would ruin his trade completely; does not know any 
other business his concerns could be converted to, except the printing business ; does not 
think any other person would embark his property in the trade, so a9 to make a profit of it 
in case the measure takes place ; thinks if his business was nut carried on in his premises, 
they would not pay 150/. a year; he has put hands to work in consequence of hearing the 
propositions (which he would otherwise not have done) that lie might get his goods finished, 
which he would not be able to do if the reduction took place; had 360 persons employed 
1796 ; never had so good a trade since ; thinks if the country was restored to the state it was 
in 1796, the trade would be capable of much extension; the persons employed in his manu- 
facture receive the usual wages the others receive in the different manufactories in Dublin; 
thinks if the reduction took place, Ireland would be supplied by the British manufacturers; 
there was a manufacture on his premises, established when he took his concerns ; has seen 
coal-pits in the centre of printing-yards in England ; the great capital in the first place, and 
the dye-stuffs, and having their fuel cheaper, "are the reasons why the English undersell the 
Irish • if the Irish manufacturers imported their own dye-stuffs, as the English do, it would 
be an* advantage ; want of capital is the reason why the Irish manufacturer does not import 
his own dye-s tufts ; fuel constitutes a great part of the expenses ; never heard of the price 
of fuel in ‘London ; he uses some years upwards of 300 ton of coals in his manufactory ; was 
in business in 1785 ; does not recollect hearing that it was then in contemplation to reduce 
the duties; does not think that the reduction of duties would tend to introduce British 
capital here ; he has English workmen employed, and is forced to pay considerable wages to 
them ; does not recollect hearing of any of the English workmen quitting this country on ac- 
count'd - the disturbed state of the kingdom. 



Mr. Nicholas Grimshaw, Examined. 

Says he lives within three miles of Belfast; arrived in town about four or five o’clock this 
dav • received no summons to attend ; he was in town about 14 or 15 days ago ; he came 
to town finding that the manufacturers in the north had some uneasiness relative to the pro- 
positions ; they had some meetings upon them ; he heard the evidence Jof this night very 
imperfectly ; conceives that there is no difficulty in answering the questions that may be put 
to him, but is not prepared to go into details ; the manufacturers concluded it might be ne- 
cessary to make calculations of the number of hands employed ; he has a great interest in the 
question, and conceives it to be essentially necessary that he should have time to communi- 
cate with his counsel on the subject. , 

Says he carries on every part of the cotton manufacture, the spinning, the printing, and 
the manufacturing, from the first to the last stage; 4.000 persons at an average for some 
years past depend on his manufactory for bread, at present -about 3,000 ; Ins manufactory is 
at the White House, within three miles of Belfast; lie has expended upwards ot 30,000 i. on 
his establishment ; lie is confident of the sum, for he has kept a regular account of the ex- 
nenditure; his decided opinion is, that if any reduction ivas to take place m the present 
duties, the manufacture must cease ; he was the first to erect a cotton-mill in Ireland, or to 
eive motion to any species of machinery for carrying on the cotton manufacture m Ireland, 
and has now at least 7 ,000 spindles at work; he begun the printing business 04 years ago; 
the cotton-mill was not erected till about the year 1 764. Speaking merely of the spinning 
of cotton, he finds that the British spinner is nearly in the possession of the Irish market, 
notwithstanding the present duties ; it is in consequence of then- being enabled to produce 
the article much cheaper than the Irish manufacturer ; the machinery costs more in Ireland, 
as it is to be imported from England ; it is subject to very heavy Iretght, and also subject to 
a duty of 10 per cent., and likewise subject to considerable damage ; the freight is not less 
than an average of eight per cent. ; he would not insure the damage for five per cent ; there 
is also insurance from one to one one-half per cent.; the machinery is principally put up by 
British workmen ; is often under the necessity of giving double wages to induce workmen 
to leave their own country, for various purposes. The raw material comes much higher 111 
Ireland ■ the average excess is not less than 10 per cent, above the British price, he means 
the cotton ill tile ba»-; the manufacturer or merchant here is obliged to write to his cor- 
respondent in Great Britain, and is at the expense of freight, commission, &.C.; has been 
always of opinion that to per cent, has been the average excess on the raw material ; going 
fron/spimiing to manufacturing he finds a very great 

the weaver in this country is paid more by 30 per cent, for his labour than the weaver in 
Great Britain • the general species of calicoes manufactured m Great Britain are called 
common fine calicoes, they are generally called seven-eighths ; for the weaving of them 1 in 
England on an average of a number of years, they paid at the rate of from 4s. 6 d. to fij. aie 
Se ^8 yards ■ in this country the slme species of calico is called nine one-hundredths, 
piece oi 20 yarns , , qj Thp next nrocess of the manufacture is bleach- 

the average price is from ys. yd. to «s. »d. me next P roLe * 5 . , , , . 

hie • bleaching must be higher in this country on account of the high price ot coals, but lie 
has 'not ascertfined the diference; the price of coals m his neigh e price™ 
28s to *v>. a ton for some months past; he considers 25s. to 2b s. a fair avera <? price tor 
, ■ 3-V J ooimtrv • in minting, the Irish manufacturer labours under serious 

ffisad v antages* from Pellel^^ 

coal • the printing business labours under a great disadvantage by the higher price ot alt the 
materials, as midSer, dye-stuffs, sugar of lead, See. ; he also pays a h.gher price for the ope- 
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ii „ fm- 1 number of vears, for printing from 40 to 50 per cent, on 
ration of P r > ntin g ? lie l ' a d ' t jJ e sa me sort of pattern than is paid in England ; he speaks 
calicoes and muslins more » printers lie has employed have been brought from 

of the «g e *»fj™t. n S", 0 ’^ 'Itotirnecessity of giving them great wages to induce 
England, and he has also been unde, the necei ^ a ver | difflcu f t part of the 

them to come; he also p y g P placed between- the outline after the cloth has 
business; it is a blue a green ora p6nciUed ; for a number of dark 

been punted and b e , * ? , houses in England he has alluded to has not paid 

chintz patterns he has paid 4 ■, labour in the cotton business higher in this 

m0re , S , ' i p’nrt he would not be understood to mean, that labourer, arc cheaper 
country than in Li g , , • more labour in Great Britain ; the people 

ly ‘ 'r S'n toe ‘ZrfuuS C h.™ g ThS"ucl. experience as those in England ; L 
employed m the manu 0 tlier countries, they have had more 

artists m England have mnt l ik.ll I than those « ^ ^ riod 0 f time tIlat the 

time to acquire it, he m . 1 the manufactures of Great Britain are constantly in 

<• «■* “• y* " e * htak “ ‘ 

B -min wi 1 cmistantlv keep forward. Very considerable advantages are derived u. England 
is applicable to cotton-mills ; they are generaHy erected rn 
towns whe e fuel is” cheap; a person erecting a steam-engine ,n Manchester, for instance, 
finds all 11 e necessary nraterials for the erection of his mill and machinery, as iron and brass 
work &c he also finds the raw cotton, and saves the expense of erecting houses lor Ins 
workmen -’he also saves the carriage of the raw cotton to a remote part of the count! y, and 
also the'earriage of the spun cotton; lie has likewise an opportunity ol superintending Ins 
m L the mircfase of the materials, and the sale of Ins spun cotton Witness and the two 
gentlemeVdeputed with lrim by the cotton manufacturers of the north have received a return 
If the number of people employed and the money expended in the establishment of the ma- 
nufaetme the nLter of leisons who receive bread ,n the town and neighbourhood of 
Belfast and Lisburn is 07,000 ; there are not so many employed, but that numbei is sup- 
posed to derive bread from the manufacture; he would conceive about one-half ot that 
number are actually employed ; the money expended is 85,000 1. and upwards ; it is princi- 
pally expended in machinery and cotton-mills, and the printing establishment ; he speak, 
only of the town and neighbourhood of Belfast, and the town and neighbourhood of Lisburn 
th/retum is made from 63 spinners, manufacturers and printers; the return is made by 
those employing that number; there is no return of moving capital; he cannot make an 
estimate of the moveable capital employed by those manufacturers ; he lias employ «t above 
Toool. in his establishment ; it reqnifes a much greater capital to carry on the bus, ness 
here than in Great Britain, as the manufacturers are under the necessity of keeping Marly 
double the number of wefts and warps in the hands of the weavers than they are in Great 
Britain, as the manufacturers here are obliged to employ a greater number of weavers or the 
same quantity of pieces wrought than is necessary to be employed in Great Bt, am he 
printed cottois when he commenced ; they consisted of linen warps with cotton weft , there 
were no calicoes of consequence manufactured in England or Ireland then ; one-half o( the 
manufacture (being the warp) was a native manufacture of Ireland ; the Irish manufacture 
had an advantage over the British, as he could purchase the linen cheaper than the English 
manufacturer could; linens were very much printed at that time ; thinks the Irish manu ac- 
turers labour under a disadvantage of 10 per cent, on the duty on the machinery, and about 
14$ per cent, on the other articles, as before enumerated; it is about 24 J per cent on tne 
whole ; conceives goods printed in the neighbourhood of London of the best quality ana 
fashion fell nearlv as high in London as the best kind ol goods fell in Dublin ; cotton goo 
manufactured in Great Britain for general consumption fell much cheaper in England than 
goods of a similar denomination do in Ireland. : , , „ . 

‘ Question. Does he think it just and reasonable, that the subjects of Ireland shall be 
charged a much larger price for cotton goods of the same quality, than the subjects 01 
England are charged for cotton goods of the same quality, to encourage the cotton manu- 
facture in Ireland? . . . r 4-V.o Irish 

Answer. It would be presumption in him to attempt to arraign the justice ol the irisn 
Legislature in protecting the manufactories of Ireland. 



Mr. Janies Dickey, Examined. 

Says he is a partner in a cotton mill in Randalstown, county Antrim ; he is chiefly engaged 
in spinning; he is not the acting partner in the firm ; he has a knowledge of that branch 0 
the business; the expense of the erection of the cotton mill was about 8,000/. or 9,000/. 
upwards of 600 hands are employed in it; if the duty of 12 /. 14s. 1 d. was lowered, it would 
have a fatal and injurious effect on his branch of the business; British cotton yarn is mi* 
ported here, notwithstanding the duty ; believes if the duty was reduced, lie would be obliged 
to discontinue business; there are eight cotton mills in the north for the spinning of twis » 
exclusive of those for spinning of weft; does not know how many mills for spinning wett, 
the twist is made at mills turned by water ; he has no reason to believe but the reduction o 
the duties would have the same effect 011 the other mills as upon his. The price of fuel is 
a circumstance which renders it more difficult to work the mills in Ireland than in Englan 
by steam ; there are more women and children than men that get their bread by the manu- 
facture of the cotton yarn. 
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Mr. John Houston, Examined. 

Says he is in the cotton business, in the neighbourhood of Belfast; he carries on the 
spinning branch ; he is concerned in a spinning-mill ; it contains 3,500 spindles ; it cost 
about 1*0,000 1 . ; 150 people are employed in the mill; his spinning business does not fur- 
nish employment for many more ; he is also concerned in the manufacturing ; he gives bread 
to about 500 in all, includes children who belong to the weavers ; he gives employment 
to the children ; he is also a linen bleacher; prefers bleachers with large families, inconse- 
quence of the employment he gives the children in the cotton business ; the present duty, at 
least, he conceives absolutely necessary to the cotton manufactory in Ireland; believes there 
has been an increase on the duty of 2/.' 14s. 1 d. on the cotton twist within these few years ; 
there was formerly a duty of 1 £r/. per lb. on cotton yarn ; all cotton spun by hand came in 
under that title; that duty was far lower than what the present is; presumes a considerable 
sum of money has been expended in consequence of the increased duty; his mill was esta- 
blished in 1791 ; cotton twist spun by machinery was an unrated article previous to 1793, 
and paid 10 percent.; believes the mills of Ireland, on an average for the last six years, 
have not worked more than half their time; thinks it owing to the quantity of British spun 
cotton sent to this market, and not owing to the want of demand for the article; thinks if 
the present protecting duty is taken off, he will have to give up the business entirely. 

M r. Daniel Dickinson, Examined. 



Says he is the proprietor of a cotton mill, and also engaged in the cotton manufacture; 
has expended about 5,000/. or 6,000/. on the mill ; his mill is at Finglass Bridge; lie pur- 
chased the mill and machinery from the person who had it before; he expended last year 
near 1 000 /. on it ; the expenditures he made were under the expectation that the existing 
duties ’would be a protection to him in the manufacture; he undertook the manufacture 
under the expectation that the present duties would be continued ; under the duty of 
12/ 14s id the importation of British spun cotton has increased; the cotton spinning 
business in this country has diminished, notwithstanding the duty; thinks the circumstance 
a demonstration that the duty is not a sullicient protection ; thinks the effect of the spinning 
branch would be ruined if the duty was diminished; if it. was diminished, he could not work 
on without considerable loss; with the comparison with the British spinner, on an average, 
the British spinner has the materials from 10 to 15 per cent, cheaper than the Irish and 
conceives that the duty does not place them on an equal footing; thinks he can work his 
mill on as moderate terms as any other ; he has the advantage ot a near maiket, thinks the 
reduction of the duties would be very ruinous to the expensive establishments: lie was an 
evidence on a suit carried on for the importation of cotton yarn ; Mr. Orr and Mr. Freeman 
were the parties ; the duties then were tojth per cent, on the importation ; it was payable for 
a considerable time before ; Mr. Orr resisted the payment, thinking the duty was i ?ths per 
pound, being the old duty ; witness expended a great sum, thinking the high duty was then 
established - Mr. Orr had not then a mill ; he was not concerned in promoting the interest of 
witness having a mill; thinks the cotton business can never flourish until the nulls are eif- 
courawed ■ if there was a great demand in England lie could not expect to be supplied ; 
he was offered cotton twist lately, by a person from England at 3.. 3 A British per lb. and 1 
he could not spin at near that price; the cotton necessary for that manufacture cos him 
per lb for the raw material ; the waste on cotton may be reckoned M. per lb. on 
cotton of that price ; calculates the spinning of an establishment of small extent to be from 
, Id to n d. per lb. ; he does not add the interest of capital, the rent or the profit ; lie pay, 
but no guineas a year rent for his factory ; thinks about 4* or 6 A a lb. should be added for 
otbefexpenses; should expect a reasonable profit after that; the sum men honed of S A more 
otner expen > , 1 „ 0 f a heavy establishment and casualties ; 10 per cent. 

'S aecamrrto n ; tneoMsal . y after that; that which he was offered at 3 s. 3 A he could not 
' S e , r 1 e for less tZt 5 7hL ft was 'offered six weeks or two moo, his ago; the same 
article is this day® 4, Rd. British per lb. there ; it has hardly a steady price turee weeks 
■together, 'being influenced by the price of the raw material. 



Mr. Thomas 3 /air, Examined. 

Says he is an iron manufacturer to a very extensive degree ; the house has been estab- 
lished about m years ; if the duty was to be taken off on wrought iron it would injure his 
, -j '1 1 i.„ understood the propositions, he did not think his manufacture 

SSltaSSS butthTtahTardtereUnedb^ 

would pe proiecmw w- 1 A per ton; his principal business is fitting 

android manufacture of scythes, and most business 

and rolling iron , is also j hls manufacture, is on an average 

ablT^ 

rnuFa’t^^Spm 

was not carried on til of Ireland as to tin plates ; 

duty U reduced at any time under ,0 per cent., no otW 
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i„ to set up that matmfacKive ; remembers his father applying to The 

Sneaker'to mt the duties raise? on tin plates anti scythes ; does not And a full vent lor all 
apeaser to el _ bdjev<!S his scythes areas good as any imported, they come cheaper ; 

SXChas not p“d thesame attention to the sale of that article as to the other brand, es : 
he has expended Upwards of 40,000 1. in buddings; his usual import m the year ,s 3 500 
ton Iretod labours under disadvantages in the import of iron, which Groat Britain does 
St l e disadvantage in point of freight, he calculates to be 7 t per cent, means foreign 
that disadvantage is not likely to be removed, it arises partly from the local situation 
of Wand, bui more Specially in consequence of the demand of tins country for the light 
articles* of Russia, such as hemp, not being so much as in Eng and ; iron being too heavy 
awmmodity for ihe cargo, they had hemp ; the hemp imported bears he principal part ol 
thXToht in Great Britain ; iron is frequently brought in there without any freight ; when 
i on s brought into Ireland, the light cargo brought a ong with it is hoards ; the boards do 
not bear any of the freight, on the contrary, there is always a loss on hem ; the loss on the 
Elds must tie considered an additional charge on the iron; there is likewise a disadvantage 
tothe Irish manufacturer in the item of the insurance of three guineas per cent, on the value of 
the raw material; the general price of Russian iron MS about nql. per ton ; about u 6 1 for 
Swedish, on an average ; the last price he paid for English non was 16 1 per ton the 
English iron is not Subject to any duty in England ; the iron imported into Ireland is 
y nerton- in all manufactures in England, where English iron is consumed, they 
have an advantage over the Irish of ter. Si. per ton; believes half the consumption 1 m 
England is Britith iron . he formerly made the tin plates of Russian iron; in England they 
are principally made of English iron ; has not the tin for tinning them near as cheap as they 
have in England; the British manufacturer has all advantage in tm plates, as it is made 
of English tin, which is cheaper than in Ireland. The English manufacturer has a very 
great advantage, particularly m the coarse works, in the price of coal ; if witness was 
carrying on hS manufacture in England, it would cost him 4,700 1 . less 11, the year on that 
article than it now does; or, in other words, h 3 ». «<*. Pf ton upon coals; lie means 
the difference in the cost per ton; he has imported scythes; never imported tin plates, 
thevare entered in the Custom-house books as white plates; scythes are entered in the 
Custom-house as scythes, not as hardware ; slit iron is entered as unwrought iron, it is 
not entered as hardware, it pays on value ; not any of the articles he manufactures is entered 
as hardware; has seen the schedules of the propositions ; there is not any articles oi his 
manufacture iecluded; he supposes that the importation was intended to be duty-free on 
the similar articles he manufactures; lie does not recollect any application to get an addi- 
tional duty on slit iron; there is a considerable importation of nails; they are entered under 
the denominations of nails, not rated as hardware; he does not now suppose, as the pro- 
positions have been explained to him; that nails are to be imported duty free, as nails and 
the other articles before-mentioned are to be rated as hardware; thinks it. probable, that 
if he had not come forward they would not be so rated ; thinks, if the duty was lowered to 
10 per cent., and continued at all times, and the duty on the raw material not to be raised, 
that others would continue the manufacture if lie quitted it to-morrow ; under the existing 
duties, his house was 17 years before they began to save themselves; the present duty 
was not more than 10 percent, when the manufacture was established; the present duties 
on wrought iron are 12 s. 8 d. per ton ; if the duty was increased on the importation of raw 
iron, it would ruin his trade; there is at present a low duty, which countervails the other 
disadvantages under which this country labours ; and unless it was stipulated that the iron 
was to be Imported at the low rate of duty, he would find himself very uneasy, as in the 
event of the duty being raised, he must abandon the manufacture; he is contented at 
present; as matters now stand, he is convinced that his situation is safe ; he has received 
considerable protection from Parliament, and has confidence in its faith. 



Mr. George Binns, Examined. 

Says he is an ironmonger and smith ; he deals in hardware in general ; thinks he has a 
protecting duty in ironmongery of 15 per cent, exclusive of the expense ; the manufacturing 
part of the trade will be affected by a reduction of the duties ; there are great quantities im- 
ported under the present duties ; should think if the duty was reduced, the manufacture must 
cease, except very heavy articles. There are manufactured here, spades, shovels, &c. The 
propositions have nearly destroyed his trade ; there is no business or building going forward ; 
ne is particularly connected with the carpenters’ business, in selling their tools ; he sells 
none now, in consequence of the buildings being stopped ; the number of carpenters were 
estimated at 3,000, the present number is not 300; he thinks, in a great measure, it is m 
consequence of the agitation of the present measure ; he mostly sells English tools to the 
carpenters; understands most of the carpenters are gone into the country ; believes there is 
no work for them there. 

Mr. John Locker, Examined. 

Says lie has read the propositions for an Union ; he apprehends it would operate very ma- 
terially against the business he was reared to, that of a working goldsmith ; apprehends it 
would hurt the business very materially by removing the duties ; England, in that business, 
■has material advantages over this country; Ireland, when she receives money in return for 
•trade with foreign countries, labours under many disadvantages ; until the last four y fi ^ rs > 
the difference was four per cent, on gold, and near eight per cent, on silver ; since that period 
the difference on gold has been much greater, believes it has been about six per cent. ; the 

loss 
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loss on silver continues about the same ; till the year 1 774, it was about the same value as 
in England, till the currency was stopped and it reduced to bullion ; in all countries he ever 
beard of, and in England where he has often been, the bullion being manufactured into 
money, protects the intrinsic value ; what bullion was brought into this country while he was 
in business was obliged to be exported into England, and the value in coin brought here, by 
which he lost considerably ; knows of no other remedy than having a manufacture for coinage 
here ; apprehends an Union would impede the manufactures here, and for this reason, the 
necessity has been often explained, both here and at the other side of the water; was con- 
cerned in the remission of bullion in the year 1774 to England, the time of the new coinage. 
From July 1775 to July 1787, this country lost something like 469,500/. by exporting light 
gold to England; supposes, on the whole, this country, from 1773 to the present time, lost 
.2,700,000/.; when the money was first brought here in 1773, great part of it was obliged 
to be sent over again as bullion ; he saw one chest with 20,000 guineas, not one of which 
was passable. The merchants have in England the superiority over the merchants here of 
eight per cent, in silver and four per cent, in gold ; if he was a manufacturer in England, he 
would not come into this country with a capital while these disadvantages continued ; there 
does not avowedly go at present much money into England ; believes, by the course of 
exchange, the balance is against this country ; supposes it to be from a variety of causes, 
such as the great import, the high freight and insurance, and the money remitted to 
absentees and to pay tontine, and that part of the national debt due to England ; considers 
the money remitted to absentees about 2,000,000/. a year; should suppose very little less 
than 1 ,000,000/. for tontines and other public payments. When he was in trade, the exchange 
was seven per cent, on an average ; does not believe the trade alone, in time of peace, would 
cause the great exchange against this country. Would think it most advantageous for a 
country to encourage export and discourage import ; thinks it would be unwise to take oft' 
those protecting duties. He followed the manufacturing business for many years, and from 
the superiority which England had over Ireland, found himself under the necessity of dis- 
continuing. 

Lord North mentioned in The. House of Commons in England, that 40,000 heavy guineas 
would exchange all the light money in Ireland; it appeared that there were near a million 
and a half sent by the Treasury, independent of what witness and many other individuals sent, 
instead of 40,000; forty-four and a half guineas weigh a lb. weight; he brought over 24,580 
new guineas in one package, and from the great superiority in England over Ireland, he was 
a great loser by the trade. 

With the drain to absentees and to other purposes of near 3,000,000 a year, he does not 
know any remedy but an increase of the manufacture of bullion into money, which would 
promote the import of wealth; from the high course of exchange, if gold was in circulation, 
he thinks the coin would be sent over to England ; thinks it would effect materially the 
manufacturers of Ireland; the linen, trade is affected already lay a premium paid for guineas 
brouo-ht from Dublin to carry on the trade; heard that the factors here paid 2 J per cent, 
for guineas ; he also heard that 0 J per cent, was paid for silver, which is lull 60 per cent, 
less than the intrinsic value. 

Believes ihe number of absentees hnve increased within the last five years ; the disturbed 
state of the country has increased the number of absentees ; believes guineas may he now 
brouo-ht from London by water carriage; does not know how much money is exported to 
England for the tontine; believes there were 4,000,000 in gold and silver about 1773 in 
currency • should rather think there was more now in the country ; there was at that time 
about 3,000,000 of gold, and (100,000 guineas in silver ; witness remitted from 1773 
to 1781, about (ioo.ooo light guineas ; one gentleman bought, from 1782 to 1788, 200,700/. 
in light guineas; in 1773, all the guineas under fidwts. 3grs. were called 111; ill 1774, all 
under 5 cfwts. 6 grs., and in 1 776, all under 6 dwts. 8 grs. ; the currency of foreign money was 
stopped in 1774, which reduced it to bullion ; 21 days was given for the Custom-house to 
receive the light money in Dublin, and 41 days for the collectors in the country ; be thinks 
the silver now in the country to be about the same as when lie was 111 business ; this country 
now loses on Spanish dollars 9 per cent. ; the quantity ol guineas sent by the Natiorml Bank 
to England in three years, was about 400,000/. worth ; it was stated befoie a Committee of 
this House in 1 780 ; does not think it fair to consider the quantity of small notes in currency 
as gold” does not think there are more than 400,000 guineas m circulation ; what guineas 
are in circulation are principally in the north. 

Mr. Joshua Pirn, Examined. 

however speak only as to probability , t iTneland than in Ireland ; under- 

wool in England and Ireland ; they "] rC “ U ^ a P (rreat obj ect to the Irish manufacturer 

stands that disparity does not now exist; wool be! ”6 J J “ t J England to be a wool 

an attempt to send wool from Dublin to Goik. y , r , ,1 deficient in the 

steaffi “JS 
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rpfmect ■ Spanish wool is imported on as good terms as English, but from circumstances it. 
cannot ’bo W so cheap; Ireland is very deficient in the manufacture that is composed 
cliieflv or wholly of Spanish wool ; that manufacture has declined greatly witlnn some years j 
■Sends that Ireland would not import much of the fine British wool, from the high price 
of it for the fine manufacture, at the prices for two or three years back; thinks it must 
come quite too dear for the coarse manufacture; the export of bay yarn has decreased 
Se last few years almost to nothing ; in Ireland, it is mostly wrought up m stuffs and 
Rproes • in England, it is wrought up in other articles, and in stuffs and serges also ; there 
is not a constant demand from England ; there is at present a demand ; witness had appli- 
cation for some this day; he is not intimately acquainted with the making ot carpets; 
understands that it is the coarse combing wool that is used ; coarse coverlets and blankets 
could be made of the coarse wool; does not think it likely that any English manufacturer 
will come over here, and settle his capital in the woollen business, he could employ it better 
at home; the import of woollen cloths has increased in this country prodigiously ; here is a 
duty per yard, which is very trifling on fine cloths; the increase of import has taken place 
chiefly there ; considers the increase of import a proof that the English manufacturer can 
make fine woollen cloth cheaper than can be made here ; conceives a greater quantity of 
cottonwool conies through England than comes direct; he speaks from observation, not 
from knowledge; coals are very material to the woollen manufacture, but not so much as to 
other manufactures ; it is pretty clear that Yorkshire must possess many advantages as to 
the woollen over other parts of England; never was in Yorkshire, but understands that 
there are collieries there ; in the clothing branch, they spin and card the wool by machinery ; 
has heard of their sheering the pieces by machinery ; there are a good deal of machinery m 
the woollen manufacture m Ireland; hears in Middleton, and knows that in Dublin and 
in other places, some are turned by water, and a good deal in Dublin turned by horses ; in the 
woollen trade the spinning is done by hand machines in Ireland; does not apprehend that 
the question of fuel can materially affect the woollen manufacture ; does not recollect to 
have heard that steam-engines are used in England in the manufacture ; it is very probable ; 
where they are used, the difference between the fuel is prodigious ; should suppose that the 
present disadvantages under which the three branches of manufactures, iron cotton and 
wool, would be much removed if collieries was found in Ireland ; conceives if collieries were 
hereafter found in this country, that they will be enabled to bring the articles much cheaper 
to market; it would be good policy to encourage the manufactures, whether coals are 
found or not ; cannot pretend to say what would be saved to this country as to the amount of 
those manufactures made here, rather than imported ; but the saving to this country he 
apprehends to be the actual amount of what is manufactured and what must otherwise be 
imported. 



Mr. James Williams, Examined. 

Says lie is a manufacturer of glass of different kinds, particularly of wine-bottles; the 
protecting duty upon green wine-bottles amounts to about 55 per cent. If the duty was 
reduced to 10 per cent, he could not carry on his business at all ; has seen the propositions 
which have been brought forward, but lias not seen the schedule of the intended duties ; he 
means the raw materials made use of in the manufacture of glass bottles ; the duty at 
present is fully a prohibitory duty ; the present protecting duty would not be necessary it 
an excise was not paid to the revenue ; the manufacture has not received any Parliamentary 
encouragement these 40 years ; it did receive an encouragement about 40 years ago, in 
consequence of a combination entered into at Bristol ; it received then a grant from Parlia- 
ment ; there are strong reasons why the manufacture of wine-bottles should receive a pro- 
tecting duty; the articles made use of are brought from England at a great expense ; coal 
forms a great part of the expense, it cannot be had here less than 27 s. a ton ; rock salt must 
he used ; the English manufacturer can have it at 5 s. a ton ; the late duty laid on it here 
is 3/., and, with charges, it comes to upwards of 4/.; clay must be imported at a great 
expense, fit to bear great fire, from Stourbridge, and different parts of England ; the English 
manufacturer has that article at 1/. 10s. per ton, upwards of 3/. 10 s. per ton is paid here 
for it; much coal is used here that is obliged to be laid in iu the summer time ; the interest 
of a large sum sunk for that article is against the Irish manufacturer, while the English can 
be supplied with that article daily ; the difference, being exactly calculated between what 
the English and the Irish manufacturer can produce, amounts to 34/. 12 s. 2 d. percent.; 
this observation applies only to glass bottles ; in addition to that there is paid an excise of 
3 s. a gross; these are the reasons why the trade requires a protecting duty ; the excise in 
England is drawn back on the exportation ; the excise duty is 12 J per cent, in Ireland ; the 
former protecting duty, before the excise took place, on wine glass bottles, was 5 s. a gross, 
or 25 1. per cent. ; a gross of bottles, of English manufacture, has been sold here at 18s. ; 
thinks they are now worth something less than 18s.; the duty on glass bottles is now 
1 1 *. a gross ; he was not aware of the 10 per cent, additional duty when he stated the proj 
tectingduty ; the duty was raised to its present height about three years ago ; it was raised 
to countervail the excise ; it was the same time the duty was raised on rock salt ; rock salt is 
a principal material in the manufacturing of glass bottles ; the duty on rock salt in the 
manufactory is about 300/. to 7,000/. in the manufacture, valuing the glass at 1/. 4s. per gross; 
there is no duty in England 011 rock salt ; one hundred gross of bottles imported at 18 s., the 
English price, is 90/.; the duty on those is 60 1 .; the freight and charges, estimated at 
5/. per cent., is 4/. lo«. ; sells Irish bottles at 1/. 4s. the gross ; the protecting duty, if it 
was reduced to 10/. per cent, on the 90/., would be 9/. ; he does not think the glass bottle 
business in Ireland could bear a reduction of duty till the articles used in the manufacture 
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are raised in the country ; if coal could be raised out of the earth in this country, the manu- 
facture will then receive one great advantage ; does not know that there is a great manu- 
facture of wine-bottles within five miles of London; he believes the duty on all glass 
exported from Ireland to England to be about 60 per cent.; it would be of no advantage to 
this country to take off’ the per centage, whether it would be 60 or too, for it would be totally 
out of the power of the Irish manufacturer to send an item of his manufacture to England, 
while he is obliged to resort to the British market to procure the raw materials; from the 
import book it appears there were 30,854 dozen of glass bottles imported into this country 
from England last year; he believes them to have come empty; cannot afford to sell the 
bottles in Ireland under 24s. a gross; it is impossible for the Irish manufacturer to afford to 
sell to the British, who sells at 18s.; assures the Committee that the bottles can be sold in 
England at 18s. a gross, and he would have more profit in selling them at that rate in Eng- 
land than at 1 1. 4s. in Ireland, while the present disadvantages continue; coal, clay, rock 
salt, sand and soapers’ waste are the articles used in the manufacture ; the English manu- 
facturer has an advantage over the Irish in workmen’s tools ; can’t say exactly the price of 
coals in Bristol ; believes that it can’t exceed, at the greatest extent, 8s. a ton ; his manu- 
facture is the only one in Ireland for glass bottles ; when his manufacture is entirely em- 
ployed, he manufactures 24,000/. a year in value ; the formation of the house differs in some 
degree from the houses for window glass; differs essentially from the houses necessary for 
flint glass ; supposes he paid last year 700/. in excise; does not recollect what he paid the 
year before ; the importation of English glass has in a little degree diminished the demand 
for his glass bottles ; with the present protecting duty the manufacture is safe. 



Mr. Thomas M‘Keimy, Examined. 

Says he is a hosier, both a manufacturer and importer; the duty. on cotton stockings is 
12/. 14 s. id. percent.; the duty on silk stockings is 4 s. 8 d. per pair ; considers the duty on 
silk stockings to be from 25 to 30 per cent.; has seen the schedule of the propositions ; it 
would reduce the duty on silk stockings to is.Gd. per pair ; he certainly could not carry on 
the manufactory of silk stockings if the protecting duty is withdrawn; the manufacture of 
stockings in this country in general is in its infancy ; the manufacture of silk stockings was in- 
troduced here shortly after it was introduced into Great Britain ; there are 750 stocking frames 
in Dublin, about 280 of which are used in silk, the remainder are almost exclusively in the 
worsted manufacture; a frame produces in a week about five or six pair ol silk stockings; 
does not consider there was any importation of silk stockings since the protecting duty : 
does not think there is one-tenth smuggled into this country to what there was formerly ; 
thinks it arises from the improved quality of the stockings in Ireland and to the protecting 
duty ; the English manufacturer has the advantage over the Irish of about 2 s. 6d. on the 
pair; supposes the average of the value of silk stockings to be about 12s. bd. per pair; the 
duty if reduced would be about 1 s. 3 d . ; it is now 4s. 6 dr, under that reduction the manu- 
facture must be annihilated in this country; the duty on cotton stockings is 12/. 144. id. 
per cent.; of all the manufactures of stockings, silk has increased the most of late ; the ma- 
nufacture in this country is almost confined to the two species on which high protecting 
duties are laid, silk and worsted, the duty on worsted is near 1 s. per pair ; the average value 
is about 4.1. per pair; would certainly be content to have the same profit on his manufacture 
as the Eno-lish manufacturer has upon his ; the cause that silk stockings are cheaper in Eng- 
land is principally that workmen’s wages is cheaper in England than here ; the proportion 
of workmanship is about one-third of the value ; the manufacture is carried on in England 
in the country ; provisions are much cheaper there than in Dublin, where the principal ma- 
nufacture is carried on in Ireland ; in some instances the price of workmen in Ireland is 
something near one-half; the difference in the price of labour is considerably more in silk 
stockings than in cotton ; great part of the necessity for the protecting duty is from the 
situation where the manufacture is carried on, which is in Dublin, where the price ot provi- 
sions is so high ; the hosiers refused to work for the English prices; believes there is no shop 
in Dublin, if any, very few, where English silk stockings are to be sold ; considers English 
silk stockings imported would be so much higher by the duty, that the Irish would be pre- 
ferred ; he does not know nor does he think that there are silk stocking sold m Dublin as 
English, and the price enhanced in consequence; the manufacture of the articles made use 
of and the labour have increased in price ; lie has workmen in constant regular employ- 
ment; the silk-stocking weavers in Dublin are in constant emp oyment; they are paid 
higher than in Nottingham; there is no other manufacture of silk stockings in Ireland 
to any extent but in Dublin ; there are other parts of England besides Nottingham where 
the manufacture is carried on to a great extent; it is carried on in Leicestershire; believes 
they are there as dependent on their workmen as they are here ; when an advance in labour 
commences in one place it becomes universal ; does not think there are many silk frames 
in London; witness was never in London; there is a very great importation of cotton 
stockings in Ireland ; the duty on them is 12/. 141. 1 d. per cent. 
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